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NOTES  ON  THE  BIRDS  OF  THE  BERMUDAS  WITH  DESCRIPTIONS  OF  TWO  NEW 
SUBSPECIES  AND  SEVERAL  ADDITIONS  TO  THE  FAUNA. 

By  A.  Hyatt  Ykkkmu.. 


Situated  as  the  Bermudas  are.  at  a  considera- 
ble distance  from  either  America  or  Europe,  and 
well  to  the  eastward  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  it  is 
not  at  all  surprising  that  comparatively  few  of 
our  migratory  birds  visit  the  little  mid-ocean 
land.  In  fact,  the  number  <>(  species  recorded 
(about  200)  is  rather  remarkable,  and  especially 


BERMUDA    BLUEBIRD. 

noteworthy  is  the  fact  that  several  of  them,  as 
tor  instance  Sabine'-  Cull,  should  have  reached 
a  small  island  far  south  of  their  continental 
range,  Of  course  many  of  the  species  which 
have  been  observed  but  once  were  doubtless 
driven  thither  b\  storms  ami  gales,  while  in 
other  cases  the  identification  is  doubtful  and 
leaves   much   to   be   desired.     Another   strange 


fact  in  regard  to  the  Bermudian  avifauna  is  the 
apparent  absence  of  any  species  peculiar  to  the 
island  and.  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  the  Bermudas 
can  claim  the  distinction  of  being-  the  only  trop- 
ical or  neotropical  islands  of  like  size  and  lying 
at  any  great  distance  from  the  mainland  which 
do  not  possess  distinct  and  indigenous  speck  s. 
To  be  sure,  the  supposedly  extinct  "Cahow" 
was  very  probably  an  unknown  species,  but 
there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that,  like  most 
sea-birds,  it  wandered  over  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  Atlantic  and  very  probably  bred  in 
small  isolated  colonies  elsewhere.'"  So  also.  Mr. 
Saville  G.  Reid  speaks  of  seeing  on  several 
occasions  a  '  small  mouse-colored  bird*'  in  the 
marshes.  No  specimen  was  obtained,  however, 
and  there  is  nothing  to  prove  that  it  was  not 
some  common  American  species,  probably'one 
of  the  marsh-wrens. 

The  most  striking  bird  of  the  Bermudas  is  the 
Yellow-billed  Tropic  bird.  {Phaeton  americanus); 
or  •■Long  Tail"  of  the  natives.  These  beautiful 
creature-  arrive  about  March  25th  and  within  a 
few  davs  become  exceedingly  abundant.  As 
many  as  300  can  frequently  be  seen  at  one  time. 
Hying  about  1  he  cliffs  or  skimming  the  surface  of 
the  wonderfully  colored  water,  the  reflection  from 
which  causes  their  breasts  to  appear  the  most 
lovely  ami  delicate  sea-green.  They  are  very 
tame  and  unsuspicious,  living  close  to  moving- 
boat-   and    breeding  everywhere,  often  within  a 

few    yards    of    houses    or    settlements.     Their 

power  of  Highl  is  remarkable,  especially  as  they 
do  not  sail,  but  Hap  their  wings  rapidly  and  ap- 
parently with  considerable  effort.  They  are 
often  observed  more  than  loo  miles  out  at  -ea. 
and  even  mate  while  on  the  wing.  The  value 
of  properly  enforced  bird  protection  is  nowhere 
better  exemplified  than  in  the  case  of  this 
bird.  A  few  year-  ago  the  Tropic-birds  were 
threatened  with  extinction  from  the  Bermudas, 
whereas,  since  the  passing  of  strict  laws,  pro- 


file Cahow.  abundanl  when  the  ishiDds  were  Brsl  settled,  1612-1620,  was  certainly  not  ;i  shearwater,    a 
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hibiting  killing  of   birds  or   taking    the   eggs, 

they  have  rapidly  increased  until  at  present  the 
number  breeding  yearly  on  the  islands  is  calcu- 
lated at  fully  5,000. 

The  number  of  resident  land  birds  is  small 
and  may  he  in  part  accounted  fur  by  the  extreme 
scarcity  of  insects.  Aside  from  the  English 
Sparrow  the  only  residents  are  the  European 
Tree-sparrow.  European  Goldfinch,  American 
Goldfinch,  Wheatear,  Mocking  J5ird.  Bahama 
Ground  Dove.  Cardinal,  Crow,  Bluebird,  White- 
eyed  Vireo,  Bob-white  and  Catbird.  <  >f  these  the 
first  five  species  have  been  introduced  quite  re- 
cently and  are  restricted  to  comparatively  small 
portions  of  the  islands.  The  Cardinal,  Bluebird, 
Vireo,  Catbird,  and  Ground  Dove  are  abundant 
everywhere,  and  the  Quail,  owing  to  strict  pro- 
tection, is  common  and  tame  in  all  suitable  local- 
ities, often  coming  into  the  chicken  yards  and 
feeding  with  the  fowls. 

The  Cardinal,  has,  b3-  former  observers 
always  been  considered  as  identical  with  the 
common  American  form,  (C.  cardinalis).  This 
is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  for  some  reason 
there  seems  to  be  a  general  belief  that  the  bird 
was  introduced  from  Virginia.  The  oldest  ac- 
counts of  the  islands,  however,  mention  the 
"Redbirds"  as  common,  and  as  long  ago  as  ls4s, 
Mr.  Hurdis  lamented  the  fact  that  the  bird 
would  soon  become  scarce  if  the  large  export 
trade  in  them  was  continued,  and  stated  that  he 
had  .seen  as  many  as  500  about  to  be  shipped  to 
England  as  cage  birds.  In  a  series  collected 
during  March  and  April  there  seems  to  be  a 
marked  and  constant  difference  between  the 
Bermudian  and  common  American  forms,  and 
I  think  it  well  worthy  of  being  considered  a 
distinct  subspecies. 

Cardinalis  cardinalis  somersii:  Somer's  Island 
Cardinal. 

Ad.  rj".  Lower  parts  brilliant  orange- Vermil- 
lion, brighter  and  more  orange  than  the  C.  car- 
dinalis. Upper  parts  also  brighter  and  clearer 
deeper  lake-red,  the  tips  of  feathers  showing 
scarcely  any  traces  of  grayish.  Wings  and  tail 
much  as  in  cardinalis.  Cheeks  and  crest-bright 
vermillion,  sharply  defined  and  not  merging 
into  darker  red  of  neck.  Bill  deep  scarlet,  legs 
and  feet  umber-brown.  Ad.  i,  lighter  than  true 
cardinalis  especially  on  lower  parts.  Breast 
deep,  buffy-yellow,  belly  almost  pure  white. 
Upper  parts  clear  ashy-gray,  with  scarcely  any 
trace  of  olive  or  brownish.  Crest  and  ear-coverts 
strongly  tinged  with  red,  the  longer  feathers 
almost  as  bright  as  in  the  male.  Capistrum 
deep  blackish-gray.  Wings  and  tail  much  as  in 
male.  Bill  deep  scarlet,  legs  and  feet  umber- 
brown.  Length.  8.75,  Wing,  3.75.  Tail.  4.25. 
Culmen,  0.80. 

Nest,  as  usual,  but  generally  placed  from  5  to 
20  feel  above  ground.  Eggs  3  to  5;  1.02x0.75 
greenish-gray,  thickly  spotted  and  blotched  with 
pale  umber,  ochre,  blackish,  and  lilac. 

The  Bluebird  a-  in  the  case  of  the  Cardinal 
has  until  tin-  present  time,  been  placed  with  true 
sialis,  but  even  before  obtaining  any  specimens, 
I  noticed  that  the  Bermuda  birds  appeared  larger 
and  brighter,  and  upon  comparing  my  speci- 
mens with  a  large  scries  in  the  collection  of  Dr. 
Louis  15.  Bishop  of  this  city.  I  find  my  original 


impression  borne  out.  As  these  birds  are  res- 
idents and  have  always  been  found  in  the 
islands,  I  see  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be 
separated  as  a  local  race. 

Sialia  sialis  bermudensis:   Bermuda  Bluebird. 

Head.  back,  and  upper  parts  much  brighter 
than  in  .V.  sialis  the  blue  being  of  a  peculiar, 
brilliant,  purplish  azure,  slightly  brighter  on 
rump.  Tail  and  wings  not  appreciably  different 
in  color  from  the  back.  Breast,  sides,  and  flanks 
deep  purplish-cinnamon,  much  darker  and  richer 
than  even  Florida  specimens.  Chin,  cheeks, 
and  ear-coverts  grayish-blue,  sharply  contrasted 
with  rich  blue  of  head  and  neck.  Ad.  .  duller 
and  more  brownish,  i particularly  on  head),  with 


SOMER'S    ISLAND    CARDINAL.. 

brighter  back  and  rump  than  true  sialis.  Throat 
and  chin  washed  with  pale  buffy-cinnamon. 
Clu-st  duller  and  paler  than  male,  but  much 
richer  than  either  Florida  or  New  England 
specimens  of  sialis,  the  color  extending  along- 
sides  and  broadly  on  Hanks.  Orbital  ring  very 
distinct.  No  distinct  malar  stripe.  Edge  of 
wing,  at  carpal  joint,  distinctly  pure  white. 
Length  6.75  to  7.50.  Wing  5  to  4.25.  Tail  2.75 
to3.25.  Nest  usually,  though  not  always,  built 
in  holes  or  crevices  of  rocks  and  cliffs.  Eggs 
generally  pure  white,  rarely  tinged  with  pale 
greenish-blue. 

The  following .' pe  lies,  observed  during  March. 
April,  and  May.  iy01,  have  never,  to  my  knowl- 
edge, been  recorded  from  Bermuda. 

Phaeton  act/wrens:  Red-billed  Tropic-bird. 

Two   or   three    individual-  of    this  fine  Species 
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were  repeatedly  observed  on  Harrington  Sound, 
notably  in  the  vicinity  of  Trunk  Island.  Al- 
though seen  within  a  few  yards  of  the  boat,  no 
specimens  were  obtained,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  law  does  not  permit  shooting  these  birds. 
even  for  scientific  purposes.  The  "zigzag" 
markings  on  back  were  readily  distinguish- 
able, however,  and  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  their 
identity. 

Larus  glaucus:  Glaucous  Gull. 

When  I  first  arrived  in  Bermuda,  early  in 
March,  a  large  flock  of  (lulls  rested  nightly  on 
the  small,  rocky  islets  in  Harrington  Sound. 
This  flock  numbered  some  30  or  40  individuals 
in  various  stages  of  plumage.  They  were  ex- 
ceedingly wild  and  could  not  be  obtained,  but 
we  repeatedly  examined  them  through  a  power- 
ful glass  at  a  distance  of  not  more  than  200 
yards.  They  disappeared,  a  few  at  a  time,  the 
last  departing  on  April  28th. 


BERMUDA    UK  >UND    DOVE. 

Melanerpes  carolinus:  Red-bellied  Wood- 
pecker. 

April  8th.  One  adult  male  was  seen  boring 
diligently  in  a  Pride-of-India  tree  near  the  cause- 
way, within  a  few  feet  of  the  road. 

Columbigallina  passerina  bahamensis:  Ba- 
hama Ground  Dove. 

All  the  Ground  Doves  observ.ed  and  all  the 
specimens  obtained,  belonged  to  this  subspecies, 
neither  male  nor  female  showing  any  trace 
whatever  of  either  red  or  yellow  on  bill. 

Blue  Jay.  Red-shouldered  Hawk.  Thrasher, 
( )rchard  <  >riole.  Skins  of  the  above  were  found 
among  a  number  of  birds  procured  at  various 
times  by  different  persons  and  presented  to  the 
Public  "Library  in  Hamilton.  The  collection 
also  contains  a  nest  of  the  Orchard  Oriole,  ap- 
parently proving  that  this  bird  bred  in  Bermuda 
on  at  least  one  occasion 


Passer  montanus:   European  Tree  Sparrow. 
Common  in  certain   portions  of  Paget  Parish, 
notably    on    the    high    land  between   St.  Paul's 
Church  and  Gibb's  Hill  Lighthouse. 

Carduelis  carduelis:  European  Goldfinch. 
Abundant  on  the  southern  shores  of  the  island, 
especially  near  Hungry  Bay  and  in  the  vicinity 
of  St.  Georges,  where  they  occur  on  both  sides 
and  in  the  interior.  They  are  found  throughout 
the  entire  width  of  the  island,  from  Buildings 
Bay  to  the  Crawl,  but  from  the  latter  place  to 
Smith's  Parish  Church  they  are  rarely  seen  on 
the  northern  side,  while  from  the  last  locality 
to  Elbow  Bay  they  are  almost  entirely  confined 
to  the  narrow  section  along  the  south  shore. 
Not  observed  to  the  westward  of  Elbow  Bay. 
All  the  birds  of  this  species  are  said  to  be 
descendants  of  some  cage  birds  which  escaped 
from  a  vessel  wrecked  near  St.  Georges  about 
15  years  ago. 

Spinits  tristis:   American  Goldfinch. 
Introduced    about   4    years    ago   near  Hungry 
Bay,  and   now  not  common   in   various  portions 
of  the  islands. 

Spizella  monticola:   Tree  Sparrow. 
A  small  dock  of  these  birds  was  seen  on  several 
occasions   near  Hungry    Bay,  during  the  latter 
part  <>f  March. 

Mimus polyglottos:   Mocking  Bird. 
Introduced    about  8  years  ago  at  Bailey  Bay. 
Seldom  seen,  but  frequently  heard  in  vicinity  of 
Walshingham   and  Paynter's  Vale.     Two  indi- 
viduals observed  March  20th  and  .  Ipril  6t/i. 
Sitta   carolinensis;   White-breasted  Nuthatch. 
One  seen   repeatedly  in   the  cedar  trees  in  the 
front   yard   at    Harrington   House    April  15th  to 
30th. 

/  "ireo,  sp.? 

On    several   occasions   I  observed  a  Vireo  un- 
known   to   me   in    Paget    and  Warwick   parishes 
and   at    Hungry    Bay.     Several  of  the  residents 
had  also  noticed   the   birds  and  stated  that  they 
visited  the  island  regularly.     They  were  larger 
and  more  yellowish  than  the  White-eyed  Vireos 
and  slower  and  more  deliberate  in  their  motions. 
The  note.  also,  was  quite  distinct  from  that  of 
any  Vireo  with  which  I  am   familiar.     Possibly 
it  may  be  one  of  our  common  southern  species. 
Dendroica       pensylvanica:        Chestnut-sided 
Warbler. 
Dendroica  striata:  Black-poll  Warbler. 
Dendroica  blackburnice:  Blackburnian  Warb- 
ler. 

The  three  species  were  identified  among  a 
Large  flock  of  migrants,  seen  in  Victoria  Park, 
Hamilton,  during  the  middle  of  March.  (12th  to 

15th). 

The  Wheatear.  Saxuola  tenant  In  .  recorded  by 
Saville  (J.  Keid.  wh<>  secured  t  wo  specimens,  has 
been  introduced  within  the  last  three  years,  near 
St.  Georges,  and  is  apparently  doing  well.  A 
small  flock  was  often  seen  on  the  barren  hill- 
sides of  Coney  Island.  Another  flock  of  about 
the  same  number  of  individuals  was  observed  on 
the  neighboring  shores  of  St.  Georges  Island. 
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THE  BLUE  GRAY  GNATCATCHER. 

liv  Wii.i.iam  Palmer,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Owing  to  its  small  size  and  swamp  loving 
habits,  the  Blue-gray  Gnatcher,  Polioptila  (&- 
rulea,  is  ;i  comparatively  little  known  bird  about 
Washington. 

In  spring  it  is  rarely  seen  about  the  fields  and 
away  from  swamps,  but  in  the  late  summer  they 
mav  be  found,  especially  among  low  old  field 
pines,  in  family  flocks,  which  soon  make  their 
way  southwards,  and   arc  rarely  seen    after   the 


with  the  birds  of  Washington,  I  had  seen  but  a 
single  nest  and  could  learn  of  only  two  others. 
The  best  collection  of  local  eggs  did  not  contain 
it  and  there  were  no  local  specimens  in  the 
National  Museum  Collection,  so  this  year.  1892, 
I  determined  to  till  this  gap  in  its  local  history 
and  learn  something  of  its  nesting  habits. 

It    should    be    understood   that    these    observa- 
tions  are    based    entirely  upon    my  experiences 


BLUE-GRAY    GNATCATCHERS    AND    THEIR    NEST, 
m  mounted  group  at  the  Smithsonian  [nstitul 


firstof  September.  Were  it  not  for  its  peculiar 
call  note  and  song,  it  would  indeed  be  but 
seldom  found  even  by  the  most  experienced  col- 
lector; its  small  size,  color  and  habitat  all  com- 
bining to  render  it  inconspicuous. 

It-  nests  and  eggs  seem  to  have  been  seldom 
found,  for  during  an  experienci   of  twenty  years 


made  on  two  days  of  this  year  and  upon  the  five 
specimens  referred  to.  and  may  or  may  not  hold 

g 1    for  other    localities.      I    spent    the    day    of 

May  5th  in  company  with  Mr.  K.  M.  Hasbrouck 
in  the  swamps  about  that  point  on  the  Alex- 
andria and  Mount  Vernon  R.  K.  known  as  the 
Dyke.      During  the  day  we  noticed  nine  pairs  of 
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Blue-gray  Gnat-catchers  and  five  single  birds: 
but  it  was  late  in  the  afternoon  before  I  found 
signs  of  a  nest,  this  was  nest  number  one  on 
the  diagram,  and  was  then  hardly  more  than 
begun.  A  few  minute.-  later  I  found  nest  num- 
ber two  in  a  dead  tree,  and  about  half  an  hour 
later  Mr.  Hasbrouck  found  number  three  in  a 
cedar.  These  last  nests  were  finished  except 
the  lining  on  which  we  found  the  females  busily 
at  work. 

On  the  evening  of  May  11th.  we  again  visited 
the  locality  expecting  to  get  the  eggs  and  nests 
but  met  with  disappointment,  boys  having 
evidently  found  and  poked  down  nests  one 
and  two,  while  of  number  three  the  male  bird 
had  been  accidentally  killed  on  our  first  trip. 
and  the  female  had  deserted  the  nest. 

On  May  13th,  I  determined  to  try  again,  and 
this  time  spent  the  day  in  the  woods  immedi- 
ately north  of  Mount  Vernon.  Late  in  the  after- 
noon I  found  nest  number  four,  and  soon  after 
number  five.  Each  of  these  contained  rive  eggs, 
several  of  each  set  beiiii;'  fairly  well  incubated. 

The  interesting  occupation  of  nest  building 
can  be  observed  by  simply  keeping  quiet.  Both 
birds  work  industriously  and  usually,  arrive 
together  at  the  site  with  material:  one  will  then 
deposit  its  load  and  shape  it  while  the  other  sits 
patiently  by  awaiting  its  turn.  While  the  nest  is 
building  the  bird  stands  in  the  center  of  the  site 
selected  and  deposits  the  material  as  far  as  it 
can  reach,  then  moving  its  head  first  on  one  side 
and  then  on  the  other  stretching  the  material 
over  a  small  arc  of  a  circle  the  radius  of  which 
is  determined  by  the  somewhat  flexible  length 
of  the  bird  from  its  center  of  gravity  to  its  bill. 

When  the  body  of  the  nest  is  completed  small 
pieces  of  lichens  are  fastened  on  the  outside 
with  spider  webs,  so  that  the  entire  outside  of 
the  nest,  the  rim  and  a  little  of  the  inside  espe- 
cially around  the  rim  are  completely  c<  ivered  with 
these  small  pieces  of  lichens  all  with  very  few 
exceptions  being  placed  right  side  out  and 
right  side  up.  While  nest  building  the  birds, 
especially  the  males,  keep  up  an  almost  continual 
twittering  or  chattering,  in  fact  it  would  seem 
that  the  male  would  rather  sing  than  work  thus 
leaving  more  than  half  to  be  done  by  the  female: 
but  I  did  see  the  males  do  some  work  though 
only  the  females  were  seen  to  do  the  finishing 
part. 

The  bulk  of  the  nest  is  constructed  of  the  tine 
branches  of  the  rlowerin<;-  parts  id'  grasses  mixed 
with  the  woolly  parts  of  various  plant-  and  the 
glumes  of  grasses,  the  whole  held  together  and 
bound  by  the  liberal  use  of  spider  webs.  The 
lining  consists  of  tine  grass  tops,  some  woolly 
fibres  and  a  few  feather-  from  the  birds  them- 
selves. 

The  birds  work  incessantly  until  the  nesl  is 
completed:  eight  visits  have  been  counted  in 
fifteen  minutes.  The  lining  is  completed  la-t 
and  the  nest  is  then  ready  for  the  eggs. 

In  examining  a  series  of  Blue-gray  Gnat- 
catchers  one  is  impressed  with  the  fact  that 
there  is  almost  no  variation  among  them. 

It  seems  to  be  what  might  well  be  called  a 
finished  species  and  in  its  habits,  song  ami 
shape  is  distinct  from  any  other  species  of  our 
avifauna. 


The  nests  are  all  built  on  the  same  plan  and  of 
the  same  materials,  and  are  as  near  as  nests  can 
be  exactly  alike:  but  between  certain  extremes 
there  is  quite  a  variation  in  the  size  and  mark- 
ing-of  the  eggs  which  may  possibly  be  due  to 
the  different  age-  of  the  individuals  laying 
them. 

In  the  selection  of  a  nesting  site  however, 
do  we  find  that  the  bird-  display  a  Lrreat  deal 
of  variation,  ingenuity  and  possibly  selective 
ability. 

The  location.-  of  the  nests  were  as  follows: 

No.  1,  on  oak  at  edge  of  swamp.  15  feet  from 
the  ground. 

No.  2.  on  top  of  dead  tree  in  wood  near  water, 
18  feet  from  the  ground. 

No.  3.  on  cedar  loo  feet  from  water,  in  feet 
from  the  ground. 

No.  4,  on  nearly  dead  oak  in  swamp,  25  feet 
from  the  ground. 

No.  5,  on  oak  over  path  near  water,  15  feet 
from  the  ground. 

It  was  especially  noticed  that  four  of  these 
nests  were  placed  on  more  or  less  horizontal 
branches  in  such  a  way  that  one  or  more  smaller 
branches  crossed  over  the  center  of  the  nests 
only  a  few  inches  above,  in  the  same  direction 
as  the  nest  bearing  branch.  Nest  number  two. 
placed  in  a  crotch  by  the  side  of  the  trunk,  had 
the  small  branch  passing  through  the  rim  of 
the  nest  and  prolonged  for  some  distance  in  a 
nearly  vertical  line. 
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The  object   of  such   placing  of  the  nests  may 
possibly  be  protective  as  seen  from  above,  these 
being    invariably    placed    on     the    lowest 
branches  of  the  tree-. 

The   branches   over  the  nest  would    possibly 
prevent    a    would-be  marauder  from    seeing  the 
i    or    sitting    bird.      It    is    by  looking  down- 
ward-   that    most    birds    procure    their   food  and 
thus   nests   so  placed   maybe  unseen   by  a  Jay, 
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Crow  or  other  animal  passing-  overhead  and  the 
safety  of  the  nest  be  assured.  In  only  one  of 
these  nests  was  there  any  possibility  of  mimicry 
as  seen  from  below  or  sidewise.  number  four 
being  the  only  one  having  lichens  anywhere  on 
the  tree,  except  on  the  nest. 

The  female  sits  on  the  nest  at  right  angles  to 
the  direction  of  the  branches,  and  thus  probably 
feels  safer  in  having  an  umbrella  over  her  dur- 
ing her  nesting  labors,  and  can  the  more  readily 
slip  out  of  the  nest  when  necessary. 

We  have  in  the  Blue-gray  Gnatcher  a  delicate 
little  bird  small  of  body,  and  with  long  plumage. 
It  builds  a  nest  constructed  as  well  as  possible 
to  retain  the  heat  of  the  sitting  bird,  but  even 
this  is  probably  not  enough  to  ensure  the  hatch- 
ing of  the  eggs,  so  the  species  has  apparently 
adopted  two  other  means  to  assist  in  incubating, 
one  of  which  is  common  to  many  birds. 

If  we  make  a  composite  photograph  of  the 
sites  of  these  five  nests  and  compare  it  with 
the  points  of  the  compass  we  shall  find  that 
what  at  first  sight  looks  like  chance  location 
as  regards  direction  assumes  a  possibly  inten- 
tional selection  on  the  part  of  the  birds  of  a  site 
with  reference  to  the  sun's  rays  during  the  early 
or  greater  part  of  the  day.  These  were  so  placed 
as  to  receive  the  earliest  sunlight;  possibly  on 
the  other  side  of  the  river  an  opposite  direction 
might  have  been  adopted. 


It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  these 
nests  are  not  so  placed  on  trees  that  they  are 
protected  from  the  sun  by  a  thick  canopy  of 
leaves.  During  the  first  half  of  May  when  these 
birds  are  nesting  there  are  in  such  localities  no 
leaves  to  speak  of,  and  two  of  the  nests,  num- 
bers two  and  four  being  on  dead  trees  could 
have  no  leaves  over  them.  The  lichens  proba- 
bly serve  the  purpose  of  retaining  at  night  a 
portion  of  the  heat  received  during  the  day  or 
at  least  of  preventing  its  rapid  radiation,  and 
may  also  serve  to  prevent  the  escape  into  space 
of  the  birds,  own  warmth. 

Another  point  in  the  nesting  economy  of  this 
species  is  that  the  female  rarely  leaves  the  nest, 
but  is  fed  by  the  male.  She  invariable'  rewards 
him  for  such  service  with  a  simple,  quaint  song 
which  was  the  means  of  my  finding  the  last  two 
nests. 

The  nest  shown  in  the  picture  was  number  4. 
It  is  the  finest  piece  of  bird  architecture  that  I 
have  seen,  and  is  now  on  exhibition  in  the  col- 
lection of  the  National  Museum.  In  regularity 
and  neatness  of  structure  it  is  perfect  and  can- 
not be  excelled.  It  measures  2-j9s  inches  in 
diameter,  is  2-T7R  deep;  the  opening  is  1%  inches 
across  while  the  cavity  is  1)4  inches  deep.  The 
diameter  of  the  cavity  is  much  greater,  possibly 
an  inch,  than  the  opening. 


TENANTS  OF  UNCLE  SAM. 
By  Paul   BartSCH,  Washington,  D.  C. 


No  place  about  Washington  offers  greater 
charms  and  opportunity  to  the  bird-lover  than 
the  government  reserve  known  as  Rock  Creek 
Park.  Particularly  attractive  at  this  season  is 
the  region  which  comes  more  directly  under  the 
control  of  the  Zoological  Park.  Its  easy  access, 
its  splendid  roads  and  paths,  and  romantic,  rug- 
ged surroundings  all  conspire  to  make  it  the 
favorite  haunt  of  every  one,  while  the  protection 
afforded  to  bird  and  beast  within  this  area  has 
gained  for  it  a  fauna  scarce  to  be  rivaled  any- 
where. 

The  part  of  the  Zoo  which  has  held  our  at- 
tention mostl}',  is  the  region  from  the  high 
bridge  which  spans  the  creek  at  Cincinnati 
street  to  the  rustic  wagon  bridge,  and  from  the 
east  fence  to  the  western  slope — an  area  not  more 
than  a  fourth  of  a  square  mile  in  extent.  But 
within  this  area  we  have  land  of  various  altitudes 
ranging  from  water  level  to  the  hill  tops  of  a 
hundred  and  fifty-five  feet  elevation. 

A  broad  well-kept  macadamized  road  winds 
its  way  down  from  the  southeast  gate  to  the 
waters'  edge,  where  it  branches,  and  one  part 
turns  back,  southward,  crossing  the  creek  by  a 
ford,  while  the  main  portion  passes  to  the  north 
and  spans  the  stream  with  a  rustic  bridge  a 
little  beyond  its  first  bend,  then  follows  it  more 
or  less,  in  its  sinuous  curves. 

Just  below  where  the  ford  crosses  our  stream 
a  series  of  stepping  stones  enable  the  traveler 
on  foot  to  reach  the  opposite  bank,  from  where  a 
woody  winding  path,  a  splendid  "birdy  place," 
will  lead  him  about  the  base  of  the  western  hill 
to  the   farther  end  of  the  rustic  bridge.     Still 


another  path  with  broad  boarded  walk  trends 
northward,  immediately  after  one  enters  the 
southeast  gate  and  takes  one,  by  a  short  cut, 
down  many  a  step  to  the  animals  and  the  scCDnd 
wagon  bridge. 

The  entire  area  under  discussion,  excepting 
the  lawn  which  follows  the  road  from  its  fork  to 
the  rustic  bridge,  and  the  immediate  region  about 
the  gate, — is  well  wooded — every  effort  having 
been  made  to  leave  undisturbed  all  the  natural 
features  which  the  ground  presented;  that 
birds,  beasts  and  plants  might  flourish  without 
the  sad  influence  of  all-civilizing  man. 

We  made  many  an  early  morning  excursion  to 
this  field  in  early  spring,  and  watched  the  birds 
returning  one  by  one,  some  to  stay  while  others 
rested  but  for  a  brief  period,  then  continued 
their  journey  to  the  north,  whither  fond  hopes 
of  a  happy  home  irresistibly  drew  them. 

Midst  all  this  bustle  and  commotion  some  of 
our  summer  residents  settled  down  to  household 
duties,  and  long  before  the  last  Black-poll 
Warbler  had  left  our  terrain  Phoebe's  j'oung 
had  learned  their  first  lesson  on  the  wing. 

On  the  ninth  of  May  a  member  of  my  class 
pointed  out  the  first  Blue-Grey  Gnatca'tcher's 
nest  for  this  season.  It  was  situated  in  the 
large  birch,  at  the  waters  edge,  perhaps  a 
hundred  yards  north  of  the  stepping  stones,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  creek.  The  site  selected 
was  a  charming'-  one,  commanding  a  view  of  the 
stream  as  well  as  the  road  with  its  bordering 
lawn.  The  nest  seemed  incomplete,  that  is,  not 
a  bit  of  the  usual  lichen  ornamentation  had  been 
bestowed  upon  it,  and  both  birds  were  whisking 
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friskily  about  the  top-most  branches  of  the  tree 
uttering  very  frequently  their  characteristic 
lisped  zee  zee. 

A  sudden  shower  forced  us  to  seek  refuge 
beneath  the  rustic  bridge  where  we  had  ample 
opportunity  to  examine  the  Phoebe's  nest  with 
its  four  immaculate  eggs,  which  was  fastened 
to  one  of  the  supporting  cross-beams.  The  rain 
drenched  everything  so  effectively  that  further 
exploration  seemed  undesirable  f<  »r  the  day.  but 
in  spite  of  the  unfavorable  weather  we  registered 
a  list  of  forty-three  species. 

On  the  fourteenth.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  con- 
ducting such  members  of  one  of  the  sections  of 


are  not  among  the  class  of  early  risers.  The 
class  was  composed  of  the  most  energetic  stu- 
dents that  I  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet. 
There  seemed  to  be  not  one  among  them  who 
was  not  a  thoroughly  enthusiastic  lover  of 
birds. 

We  were  listening  to  the  morning  prayer  oi  a 
Rose-breasted  Grosbeak,  perched  way  up  in  the 
to]>  of  a  large  tulip  tree,  his  red  breast  turned 
toward  the  morning  sun,  when  one  of  the  flock 
came  running  and  breathlessly  related  that  she 
had  found  a  nest,  <m  the  ground  a  small  nest- 
belonging  to  a  small  black  and  white  bird.  We 
followed   and  scarcely  fifty  feet   from  where  the 
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the  Washington  Normal  School  on   a    field   trip 
as  were  willing  to  be  at  the  meeting  point. the 

loop  of  the  seventh   street  cars  near  the  Zoo  en- 
trance, at  6:30  a.  ni. 

To  my  great  surprize  the  flock  was  not  a  small 
one  for  be  it  remembered  that  Washington ians 


Grosbeak  sang,   we  saw,  midst    a    bank  of  old 

dead  leaves,  a  home  of  the  Black  and  White 
Creeping  Warbler.  A  neat  little  nest  most  ad- 
mirably concealed  by  its  inconspicuousness.  It 
was  chieflj  composed  of  dead  leaves,  bast  fiber 
and  shred-  of  bark  with  a  Lining  of  line  rootlets, 
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grasses  and  hair,  containing  the  five  beautifully 
speckled  eggs.  There  was  no  mistaking  then- 
identity  for  Mrs.  Creeper  was  present  to  claim 
them.  She  was  always  present  whenever  I 
visited  the  place  later  and  ever  willing  to  have 
her  picture  taken  while  at  home. 

The  opposite  was  true  of  her  husband  whom  I 
never  chanced  to  meet.  He  was  never  at  home 
and  though  I  tried  my  best  to  provoke  his  pres- 
ence he  never  appeared  upon  the  scene.  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  only  four  of  the  five  eggs  gave 
rise  to  young  Creepers  on  the  2<>th  of  May.  the 
fifth  proved  infertile,  and  I  must  also  state  that 
I  was  thoroughly  happy  when  I  noted  on  the  6th 


by    a  Wood  Thrush,   which  had  placed  its   nest 
out  on  one  of  the  lower  boughs  of  a  beach. 

The  Redstarts,  Yellow-throated  and  Red-eyed 
Vireos  failed  us  likewise.  But  the  Ovenbird 
was  still  faithful  to  her  charg-e  and  guarded  care- 
fully her  over-arched  nest  with  its  four  eggs, 
just  aeioss  and  a  little  north  of  the  stepping 
stones,  not  four  feet  from  the  path.  I  do  not 
understand  why  Aurocapillian  reasoning  should 
select  such  open  sites,  hut  my  experience  has 
taught  me  to  look  for  their  nests  in  open  places, 
which  seemed  to  afford  less  shelter  than  many 
others  which  to  me  appeared  more  suitable,  and 
better  protected. 


THE    OVENBIRDS    NEST 


of  June  thai  this  dear  faithful  little  mother  had 
Jed  her  four  young  from  the  ever  impinging 
confines  of  their  cradle  into  a  world  all  new  to 
them.  Even  now  when  I  meet  the  Creepers  in 
this  end  of  the  park  I  feel  that  it  must  be  my 
company  and  wish  them  well,  wondering  if  they 
too  remember  the  many  times  I  placed  my 
camera  in  position,  to  note  most  effectively  the 
progress  they  were  making  in  their  cozy  nest 
on  the  deeply  shaded  hill-vide. 

<  »n  the  2.^1  we  met  at  the  loop,  loaded  for  pic- 
tures. Striking  immediately  down  the  steep 
embankment  we  lo<  iked  carefully  for  the  Acadian 
Flycatcher's  nesl  among  tin-  branches  of  the 
spreading  beech   trees,  but  were  rewarded  only 


This  nest  was  well  arched  over  with  dead 
grasses,  in  fact,  appeared  just  like  a  bunch  of 
dead  grass,  but  the  low  opening  at  one  side  told 
a  different  story  well  recorded  in  the  accom- 
panying picture. 

We  recrossed  the  creek  next  and  spent  a  long 
three  quarters  of  an  hour  with  the  Blue-Greys. 

Mrs.  was  at  home,  but  left  the  nest  as  I  was 
climbing  the  tree.  She  remained  nearby  how- 
ever, and  appeared  less  nervous  than  I  was. 
while  1  attached  first  one.  then  another  of  the 
legs  "f  my  tripod  to  this  and  that,  and  a  neigh- 
boring twig,  while  standing  on  a  small  swaying 
branch  some  18  feet  above  the  water.  The 
tripod  was    finally  fixed   and   lent   some   regidity 
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to  the  camera,  which  a  mere  clamp  fixed  to  a 
single  limb  would  not  have  done.  The  use  of 
cinch-clamp  is  almost  an  absolute  necessity 
under  these  conditions,  for  without  it  I  doubt  if 

I  w<mld  have  succeeded  in  getting  my  camera  in 
position. 

There  were  four  eggs  in  the  nest,  but  it  was 
impossible  to  rest  the  camera  in  any  other  posi- 
tion than  the  one  shown  in  our  illustration  so 
we  were  satisfied  to  simply  obtain  a  picture  of 
the  nest,  and  even  this  seemed  rather  doubtful 
for  the  bright  sunshine  was  filtering  abundantly 
through  varioits  portions  of  the  branches  and 
rendered  the  illumination  rather  doubtful,  the 
more  so  since  it  was  necessary  that  the  lense 
face  toward  the  sun.  This  was  about  7  a.  in.  I 
stopped  down  to  64  and  gave  a  IS  second  expo- 
sure, and  the  negative  proved  to  be  a  fair  one. 

While  I  slipped  the  slide  into  the  plate-holder, 
Mrs.  Blue-Grey  returned  to  her  domicile,  and 
unceremoniously  dropped  down  into  the  deep  cup 
until  nothing  except  the  head  and  pertly  cocked 
Up  tail  were  visible.  Two  more  exposures  were 
made  both  of  which  proved  to  be  fair  negatives, 
one  of  which  is  here  reproduced.     The  smallness 
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of  the  picture  is  due  to  the  too  greal  distance 
between  the  camera  and  the  bird,  but  a  common 
4  x  5  camera  can  do  only  what  it  is  able. 

The  nest  seemed  an  exception  to  all  those 
which  I  had  observed  in  previous  years,  differ- 
ing from  them  in  the  fact  that  it  was  entirely 
lacking  the  usual  lichen  ornamentation,  and  I 
wonder  if  the  absence  of  lichens  on  this  tree 
caused  the  birds  to  leave  their  nest  unfinished  as 
it  were,  to  give  it  greater  protection..  The  selec- 
tion of  the  immediate  surroundings  is  a  pretty 
one.     Some  time  during  the  history  of  that  limb 


it  lost  its  terminal  bud  which  arrested  its 
progress;  the  adjacent  buds  sent  out  small 
branches,  the  lowest  one  of  which  forms  the 
base  for  our  nest  while  the  upper  ones  act  as 
a  canopy,  as  shown  in  the  picture. 

We  next  visited  the  Black  and  White  Creeper's 
nest,  took  a  picture  of  it.  then  examined  a  Car- 
dinal's home  not  twenty  feet  from  the  Creeper's, 
in  the  down  bent  vine  entangled  tree  near  the 
south  fence,  not  more  than  a  hundred  feet  from 
the  gate,  and  found  that  it  contained  three  eggs. 
The  nest  was  so  well  concealed  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  see  it  from  below  while  the  stump 
was  too  rotten  to  invite  one's  weight.  We  there- 
fore left  everything  undisturbed,  and  the  nest 
to  the  anxious  pair  of  Cardinals,  complimenting 
them  on  their  selection  id'  the  site. 

Then  we  visited  a  Phoebe's  mossy  castle,  built 
on  a  rocky  ledge  beneath  the  little  stone-arch 
bridge,  at  the  bottom  of  the  boarded  path,  and 
photographed  its  cup,  brimful]  to  overflowing. 
The  young  were  all  attention  and  flattened  down 
completely,  played  possum,  and  after  taking  a 
picture  of  them  in  this  position  I  placed  my  finger 
near  them,  and  like  a  Hash  the  entire  company 
took  to  their  wings  and  left  the  place  deserted. 

Since  then  we  have  located  a  Brown  Thrasher's 
a  House  Wren's  and  a  Red-eyed  Vireo's  nest  in 
the  little  cemetery  near  the  south  gate.  Two  Cat 
Bird's  nests  and  one  of  the  Wood  Thrush  near 
the  bank  of  the  stream  between  the  rustic  bridge 
and  the  boarded  footpath.  Another  Cat  Bird's 
nest  near  the  road,  about  half  way  between  the 
Blue-Greys  and  the  rustic  bridge.  Another  one 
of  Acadian  Flycatcher  on  the  hill  side  between 
the  high  bridge  and  the  stepping  stones.  A 
Yellow-throated  Vireo's  across  the  creek  near 
the  Ovenbird's  in  the  first  large  beech  tree.  An 
Acadian  Flycatcher's  just  a  few  yards  beyond 
swinging  gracefully  on  a  little  branch  oat  over 
the  path.  Between  this  and  the  bridge  we  have 
located  another  of  the  Black  and  White  Creeper, 
the  Cat  Bird  and  one  of  the  Flicker. 

Other  birds  which  no  doubt  are  at  present 
nesting  here  or  have  nested  here  but  whose 
home  we  have  either  neglected  to  look  for.  or 
failed  to  find  are  the  Song  Sparrow,  Carolina 
Wren.  Tufted  Tit.  Yellow-breasted  Chat.  Chica- 
dee.  (Ircat  Crested  Flycatcher.  Louisiana  Water- 
thrush,  Spotted Sandpipe«s  (?)  Redstart,  Indigo- 
bird.  Yellow  Warbler  and  the  Maryland  Yellow- 
throat.  These  birds  have  been  ever  present  upon 
our  visits,  and  we  feel  quite  positive  that  one  or 
more  nests  of  each  may  be  located  in  this  place. 
It  will  be  interesting  to  go  over  this  ground  in 
fall,  when  the  leaves  have  left  the  trees  and 
shrubs,  and  count  the  many  nests  which  escaped 
our  notice  at  this  season,  and  wonder  how  it  was 
possible  that  such  a  nest  in  such  plain  view 
could  have  been  passed  as  often  without  being- 
detected. 
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A  pair  of  <  >spreys  that  built  011  a  pole  nest  in 
Bristol,  K.  I.,  raised  in  1895  "a  brood  of  seven 
young.  <  >n  the  11th  of  June,  two  of  the  nest- 
lings, aboul   the  size  of  squabs,  were  picked  up 

dead  under  the  nest,  and  on  the  26th  of  the  same 
month  another  young  bird  was  also  found  dead 
at  the  foot  of  the  pole.  In  the  latter  part  of 
Jul  v  the  nest  contained  four  almost  fully  fledged 
young."*  Mr.  Howe  thought  that  "the  seven 
eggs  must  have  been  laid  in  seven  or  eight 
days,"  but  gave  no  reason  for  so  thinking.  It 
may  be  suggested  as  at  least  possible  that  a 
former  tenant  of  the  nest  may  have  been  killed 
after  having  laid  her  full  quota  of  eggs,  and  her 
surviving  mate  obtained  a  new  partner  just  pre- 
pared to  add  to  that  quota.  The  conditions  in 
any  ease  must  have  been  very  unusual. 

Four  eggs  have  been  frequently  found  in  a 
nest.  Mr.  M.  15.  Griffing  "from  one  nest  on 
Gardiner's  Island  *  '::'  *  took  sets  of  four 
eggs  in  two  consecutive  seasons:  and  in  other 
nests"  saw  four  eggs  one  season  and  three  the 
next. "I 

INCl'B  A  TION. 

Whether  the  male  assists  in  incubation  is  a 
matter  concerning  which  different  statements 
have  been  made. 

Audubon  believed  that  "the  male  assists  in 
incubation,  during  the  continuance  of  which 
the  one  bird  supplies  the  other  with  food, 
although  each  in  turn  goes  in  quest  for  itself 
Audubon  is  the  only  original  authority  for  the 
allegation. 

Most  authors  and  the  latest  Bendire  espe- 
cially—tacitly or  specifically  assert  that  the 
female  alone  sits  upon  the  eggs. 

The  sitting  bird  is  supplied  by  its  mate  with 
requisite  food,  "though  she  occasionally  takes  a 
slmrt  circuit  to  sea  herself,  but  quickly  returns 
again.  The  attention  of  the  male  on  such  occa- 
sions is  regulated  by  the  circumstances  of  the 
casr  "*  A  pair  of  these  birds,  on  the  south  side 
of  Greal  Egg  Harbor  river.  |  N.  J.,]  and  near  its 
mouth,  was  noted  for  several  years"  and  com- 
memorated by  Wilson.  "The  female,  having  but 
one  leg,  was  regularly  furnished,  while  sitting, 
with  fish  in  such  abundance,  that  she  seldom  left 
tin-  nest,  and  never  to  seek  for  food.  This  kind- 
ness was  continued  both  before  and  after  incu- 
bation." 

The  attention  of  the  Osprey  to  its  nest  has 
been  variously  described.  One  ornithologist, 
indeed,  has  contradicted  himself  on  adjoining 
pages  of  the  same  work  (Seebohm  i.  60,  61),  in 
one  paragraph  stating  that  "the  Osprey  is  a  shy 
bird  at  the  nest,  and  usually  leave-  it  at  once  on 
the   approach    of    a    stranger"  and,  on  another. 


that,  "like  many  other  birds  of  prey,  the  female 
Osprey  is  not  easily  scared  from  the  nest." 

The  truth  seems  to  be  that  as  a  rule,  (perhaps 
with  frequent  exceptions,)  the  bird  flies  off  from 
its  eggs  on  the  approach  of  a  man  and  makes 
no  demonstration;  but  when  its  young  have 
been  hatched  out,  it  is  less  disposed  to  yield  and 
will  frequently  not  hesitate  to  threaten  or  even 
attack  the  intruder. 

But  even  the  eggs  may  be  boldly  protected. 
Wilson  was  informed  by  a  correspondent  of  a 
man  who  was  impelled  by  curiosity  to  go  up  a 
tree  to  "look  at  the  eggs"  in  a  nest,  that  "the  bird 
clawed  his  face  in  a  shocking  manner;  his  eye 
had  a  narrow  escape."  This  correspondent  was 
nevertheless  told  that  "it  had  never  been  con- 
sidered dangerous  to  approach  a  Hawk's  nest}.." 

According  to  Professor  Biunpus  (A.  N.,  iv,  585) 
"as  one  approaches  their  nest  the  bird  stands 
up,  whistling  a  shrill  peep;  on  coming  nearer  it 
rises  and  after  a  circle  or  two  sometimes  re- 
alights,  inspects  its  eggs,  and  if  the  intruder 
does  not  withdraw,  the  cries  of  distress  bring 
the  male,  after  which  both  birds  circle  over  the 
nest,  the  male  higher  and  showing  less  anxiety 
than  the  female." 

They  do  not  always  con  tine  their  demonstra- 
tion to  cries  and  threats.  Occasionally  per- 
haps often— they  will  boldly  attack  the  would- 
be  thief  of  their  eggs  or  young. 

Wilson  also  testified  to  its  boldness  when  it  has 
nestlings  to  take  care  of.  "On  the  appearance 
of  the  young,  which  is  usually  about  the  last  of 
June,  the  zeal  and  watchfulness  of  the  parents 
are  extreme.  They  stand  guard,  and  go  off  to 
fish,  alternately;  one  parent  being  always  within 
a  short  distance  of  the  nest.  On  the  near  ap- 
proach of  any  person,  the  Hawk  utters  a  plain- 
tive whistling  note,  which  becomes  shriller  as 
she  takes  to  wing  and  sails  around,  sometimes 
making  a  rapid  descent,  as  if  aiming  directly, 
for  you;  but  checking  her  course,  and  sweeping 
past  at  a  short  distance  over  head,  her  wings 
making  a  loud  whizzing  in  the  air".  "Incuba- 
tion is  said  to  last  about  twenty-one  days,"  but 
Bendire  was  "inclined  to  believe  that  it  is 
nearer  twenty-eight."  He  neglected  to  assign 
any  reason  for  his  belief. 

NESTLINGS. 

The  newly  hatched  young  or  nestling  has  a 
close  dense  covering  of  short  down;  the  color  of 
this  down  is  mostly  sooty  or  even  black,  but 
on  the  head  and  sides  of  neck  is  relieved  by 
grayish  longish  tufts  (arranged  in  a  linear  mass 
and  covering  the  down  |  and  along  the  back  from 
nape  to  tail  by  a  wide  whitish  stripe;  tufts  of  a 
grayish  or  whitish  color  also  diversify  the  back; 
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the  abdomen  is  of  a  dirty  white  hue  and  the 
thighs  are  immaculate  white  on  their  inner 
surface. 

While  this  appears  to  be  the  usual  condition. 
it  is  not  invariable.  Professor  Collett  found 
two  Ospreys  about  eight  days  old,  taken  from  a 
nest  in  Norway,  which  "were  different  both  in 
size  and  colour,"  and  communicated  his  observa- 
tions to  Dresser.  The  biggest  (220  millimetres 
long)  "was  enveloped  in  black  velvety  down, 
but  not  thick.  In  the  down  the  white  shafts  of 
the  feathers  Ithe  extremities  furnished  with 
downy  tufts)  could  be  plainly  distinguished:  on 
the  head  all  the  shafts  were  black.  The  small- 
est of  the  nestlings  (1ST  millims.  long)  was 
covered  with  white  down,  the  colour  on  the 
back  only  being  black;  above  the  eye  and  ex- 
tending backwards  towards  the  region  of  the 
ears  was  a  blackish  stripe;  shafts  of  feathers 
indistinct."     (Dresser,  vi,  140.) 

THE   OSPREY   SUBJECTIVELY   CONSIDERED. 

In  America  the  Osprey  is  frequently  a  victim 
to  the  assaults  of  larger  or  swifter  birds.  The 
Bald  Eagle  is  a  notable  assailant  and  has  been 
often  observed  to  attack  the  bird  and  compel  it 


A    PAIB    0 V    YOU  NG    OSPE  K  VS. 

to  drop  its  prey.  A  less  known  enemy  and.  in 
fact,  only  described  as  such  by  a  single  observer, 
is  the  Frigate-bird. 

In  Europe  there  is  no  redoubtable  enemy  like 
the  eagle  and  the  bird  is  not  compelled  to  sur- 
render its  prey  to  any  other. 

In  India,  however,  the  Osprey  is  also  compelled 
to  act  as  a  food-provider  for  an  Eagle  kindred  to 
the   Bald-headed     the  White-Bellied    Sea-Eagle 


or  Haliaetus  leucogaster,  a  species  about  as  large 
as  the  Bald-headed.     Although  this  "lives  chiefly 

on  fish  and  sea-snakes  which  it  captures  from 
the  water,"  it  is  reported  by  Blanford  (as  well 
as  others)  that  "it  not  unfrequently  robs  the 
( )sprev  of  its  prey." 

OSPREY   DRIVERS. 

In  many  parts  of  the  United  States  the  Osprey 
is  to  a  considerable  extent  the  enforced  food- 
finder  for  the  Bald-headed  Eagle.  This  subser- 
viency has  been  witnessed  and  recorded  by  ob- 
servers in  various  places  although  perhaps  an 
undue  idea  of  its  frequency  has  been  encouraged 
by  somewhat  exaggerated  accounts.  One  of  the 
most  recent  (Judge  J.  N.  Clark  of  Saybrook, 
Conn.)  communicated  his  observation.-,  to  Ben- 
dire.  He  lived  "about  2  miles  from  the  sea 
shore,  and  one  of  the  matters  of  daily  observation 
[such  are  Mr.  Clark's  words]  is  to  see  an  Osprey 
wearily  bringing-  a  heavy  fish  from  the  sea  and 
passing  on  toward  the  woods  where  invariably 
one  or  more  Bald  Eagles  are  waiting"  to  seize 
the  prey  it  brings.  A  few  futile  efforts  to 
escape,  a  few  notes  of  remonstrance,  and  it  sur- 
renders to  superior  prowess,  and  again  returns 
to  the  fishing  grounds,  only  to  repeat  the 
same  weary  round  over  and  over  again." 
The  observer  thought  that  "experience 
seems  to  teach  nothing'  to  these  birds." 

<  >n  the  Pacific  coast,  the  Osprey  is  also 
a  victim  to  the  attacks  of  the  Eagle.  Peale, 
as  far  back  as  1848,  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  "on  the  Columbia  river,  they  ap- 
peared to  be  annoyed  by  the  great  numbers 
of  Eagles,  which  are  constantly  plundering 
them  of  their  food,  and  in  consequence,  they 
are  obliged  to  seek  more  retired  fishing 
grounds. 

In  subtropical  regions,  another  tyrant, 
even  more  cruel  and  feared  than  the  Bald 
Eagle,  may  compel  the  Osprey  to  serve  as 
its  fisher,  if  we  can  credit  the  account  of 
Mr.  I.  Lancaster.  At  least  attention  may 
be  drawn  to  a  subject  that  requires  future 
inquiry. 

The    Frigate-bird    {Fregata    aquila)   was 
seen  making  repeated  assaults  on  the  Osprey 
in  Southern  Florida  by  Mr.  Lancaster,  and 
his   results  have  been  published  in  an    ani- 
mated account  of  "the  torture  of  the  Fish- 
hawk"  by  that   bird  in   the  American  Nat- 
uralist (1886,   p.    223-230).     Mr.   Lancaster's 
observations    were    made    in     February   and 
March  while  studying   "the  mystery   of   the 
flight  of  soaring  birds.*'     Some  may  be  in- 
clined   to    divide    the    perturbation  of    the 
Osprey    between    the     imagination    of    the 
historian  and  the  bird,  but  the  account  is  at 
least    very    readable.       His    observations    were 
made    about   Charlotte  Harbor  on  the  west  coast 
of  the  peninsula.     The  birds  which  particularly 
interested    him    were    the    Fish-hawks.      "These 
birds  are  arboreal    in   their  habits,    nest   in    the 
tops   of    the  pine    trees    and    rarely    resting    on 
the  ground. 

{To  be  Continued.) 
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Comments. 

Till'.    TREND    OF    THK    POPULAR     ORNITHOLOGICAL 
MAGAZINE. 

We  were  recently  called  upon  to  consult  a  copy 
of  one  of  the  popular  bird  papers  published  some 
twenty  years  ago,  and  were  much  surprised  to 
note  the  difference  between  this  and  the  more 
recent  productions  belonging  to  the  same 
category. 

Judging  from  a  comparison  of  these  copies  it 
would  seem  as  if  a  truce  had  been  framed  be- 
tween  man  and  the  birds,  for  our  magazines  are 
no  longer  bulletins  from  the  held  of  battle,  relat- 
ing- how  John  managed  to  kill  by  his  superior 
prowess  and  latest  improvement  in  shooting- 
iron,  so  and  so  many  birds.  <  >r  how  "A"  side  of 
the  S.  Field  Club  managed  to  bag  twenty  more 
birds  in  their  cross-country  tram])  than  ••15"  side 
and  thus  win  the  honors  of  the  day  at  the  cost 
of  many  a  happy,  useful  life.  Nor  do  they  chro- 
nicle glorified  accounts  of  hundreds  of  eggs 
taken  and  bird  homes  destroyed.  Such  records 
as  these,  if  at   all  made  to-day,  are  kept  as  con- 


scientiously as  state  secrets,  and  do  not  longer 
stain  the  pages  of  our  magazines.  The  blood 
and  thunder  days  together  with  those  of  the 
embryo  hook,  have  given  way  or  are  giving 
way  to  the  more  esthetic  side  of  bird  study. 
We  seem  to  be  emerging"  above  the  mere  collect- 
ing or  amassing  craze,  and  are  beginning  to 
view  the  birds  from  a  more  philosophic  stand- 
point. Instead  of  killing  or  robbing  them,  we 
bid  them  welcome  to  our  lawns  and  shrubbery, 
and  enjoy  far  more  keenly  the  gold  of  the  oriole's 
breast  as  he  swings  near  his  pendant  nest  and 
voices  his  happiness  and  delight  than  we 
cherish  either  nest  or  bird  locked  up  with  numer- 
ous others  in  the  dark  confines  of  our  closet — or 
the  bird  in  a  pot-pie. 

Another  very  striking  difference  is  the  change 
in  illustrations.  In  the  days  gone  by  they  were 
entirely  lacking  or  when  present  usually  of  the 
wood-cut  kind,  while  to-day  we  have  most  beau- 
tiful pictures  of  birds  and  their  homes,  abso- 
lutely true  to  nature  (for  the  camera  is  said  to 
tell  no  lie,)  accompanying-  our  sketches. 

The  reduction  of  camera  prices  has  created  a 
new  field,  Bird-photography,  a  most  delightful 
field,  one  which  has  caused  many  a  person  to 
exchange  his  gun  for  this  implement  whose 
victims  are  never  injured,  and  the  game  if  well 
shot,  is  an  everlasting  pleasure. 

We  hope  that  these  improvements  of  our 
magazines  are  an  index  to  human  nature  and 
will  continue  in  the  direction  which  they  seem 
to  follow  at  present. 

Dr.  Theodore  N.  Gill,  the  chief  editor  of  the 
OSPREY  is  at  present  enjoying  a  tour  abroad. 
He  sailed  from  New  York  on  the  "City  of  Rome," 
June  1st,  and  arrived  in  Glasgow,  Scotland  on 
the  9th. 

Doctor  Gill  represents  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution and  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences. 
at  the  Jubilee  celebration  of  the  four  hundred 
and  fiftieth  aniversary  of  the  University  of 
Glasgow  and  bears  with  him  formal  congratu- 
lations of  both  institutions,  the  one  of  the 
Smithsonian  being  a  beautifully  engrossed 
copy,  done  by  Tiffany  &  Co.  of  New  York. 

Doctor  Gill  will  visit  the  principal  cities  of 
Scotland  and  England,  then  make  a  trip  to  the 
continent,  do  Norway  and  Sweden,  after  that 
he  will  call  upon  some  of  his  scientific  friends 
in  Germany,  France  and  Switzerland,  ami  after 
a  short  visit  to  the  zoological  station  at  Naples 
will  ret  urn  to  Washington. 

We  wish  the  Doctor  a  very  pleasant  trip. 
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Chapman*  ox  the  Meadow  Larks.*-  Mr. 
Frank  M.  Chapman  has  here  attempted  the 
study  of  the  facts  connected  with  the  geogra- 
phical distribution  and  systematic  values  of  the 
forms  of  this  genus,  but  evidently,  as  he  admits, 
with  inconclusive  results.  Nine  subspecies  are 
recognized:  magna,  Eastern  United  States;  argti- 
tula,  (.doubtfully)  Southern  Florida;  hippocrepis, 
Cuba:  mexicana,  temperate  Mexico;  inexpectata, 
East  Coast  Central  America:  alticola,  Pacific 
Coast  of  Southern  Mexico  and  Southward;  mei  i- 
dionalis,  Northern  South  America;  neglecta, 
Western  United  States:  hoopesi,  Lower  Rio 
Grande.  Mr.  Chapman's  study  of  734  speci- 
mens of  these  forms  are  ably  contrasted,  but  his 
results  will  hardly  meet  with  general  approval. 
While  the  larger  portion  of  the  paper  is  given 
to  a  consideration  of  the  subspecific  validity  of 
neglecta,  the  real  problem  of  the  paper,  the 
island  form  hippocrepis  is  dismissed  with  a  few 
lines,  its  status  as  a  subspecies  being  determined 
by  considering-  certain  variations,  not  men- 
tioned, as  bridging  the  gap  between  it  and  the 
South  Florida  bird.  •"Individual  variation'*  is 
the  convenient  term  employed  to  justify  a  tri- 
uominal.  but  it  may  well  be  doubted  if  a  few 
faulty  individuals,  most  evidently  immature  or 
typically  imperfect,  occuring  with  the  typical 
birds  of  a  large  island  area,  can  be  properly 
used  as  a  criterion  of  geographical  intergrada- 
tion.  The  Cuban  bird  lives  on  the  dryest  and 
poorest  areas  of  the  island  and  its  color  values 
and  markings  are  far  more  characteristic  of 
neglecta,  as  formerly  considered  by  Mr.  Chap- 
man, than  of  the  South  Florida  bird  with  which 
it  agrees  only  in  size. 

Mr.  Bangs'  argutula  is  considered  as  purely 
Floridian  in  contrast  to  that  author's  use  of  the 
name  to  cover  the  Gulf  Coast  and  Lower  Missis- 
sippi valley  birds.  Evidence  for  considering 
magna  and  neglecta  as  intergrading  is  found 
largely  in  a  series  of  30  specimens  collected  at 
Corpus  Christi  in  April,  1891,  and  these  speci- 
mens are  elaborately  compared  and  discussed. 
The  meeting  of  these  forms  in  the  Mississippi 
Valley  is  well  described,  and  the  following  sum- 
mary given:  "'It  appears  from  this  review  of 
the  available  material  from  the  regions  where 
the  ranges  of  neglecta  and  magna  come  together, 
that  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  between  the 
meridians  of  90°  and  1(10°  both  magna  and 
neglecta  are  typically  represented,  that  they  are 
sometimes  found  associated  during  the  breeding 
season,  that  their  ranges  over-lap  for  a  distance 
of  several  hundred  miles,  and  that  intermediates 
between  them,  while  not  proportionally  a  immon, 
do  occur,  sometimes  in  connection  with  typical 
representalives  of  both  forms.  In  South- 
eastern Texas,  at  Corpus  Christi.  the  fusion  of 
these  birds  seems  to  be  more  complete,  though 
it  is  not   probable  that  both  forms  breed  there." 

Tho'  Mr.  Chapman  has  had  a  far  greater 
number  of  specimens  to  deal  with  than  earlier 
writers  he  says:  "It  should  be  stated  at  the 
outset,  however,  that   the   material    to   which   I 


have  had  access  is  far  from  satisfactory;  and  an 
explanation  of  the  facts  it  apparently  presents 
is  to  be  regarded  only  as  provisional.  We  need 
large  series  of  breeding  birds  from  Northern 
Mexico,  taken  bj  a  collector  who  is  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  points  involved,  before  we  can 
reach  conclusive  results." 

Of  the  "intermediates''  after  considering  a 
number  of  specimens,  Mr.  Chapman  sums  up, 
"•((pinion  would  no  doubt  vary  in  regard  to  the 
exact  determination  of  these  specimens,  but  as 
a  series  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  prove 
the  complete  intergradation  of  magna  and 
neglecta  in  Southeastern  Texas.  Whether  this 
intergradation  is  geographical,  that  is.  cor- 
related with  climatic  condition,  or  whether  it  is 
due  to  the  interbreeding  of  typical  examples  of 
neglecta,  can  only  be  determined  by  further  field 
work.  " 

Mr.  Chapman's  opinion  of  the  systematic  value 
of  neglecta  seems  largely  influenced  by  his  as- 
sumption i  p.  318  "that  Meadow  Larks  origi- 
nated in  the  humid  tropics"  south  of  the  Mexican 
table  lands.  But  it  may  be  suggested  that  such 
a  strongly  specialized  aberant  genus  as  Sfia- 
nella  inhabited  North  America  in  preglacial 
times.  We  know  the  antiquity  of  the  mountain 
masses  of  both  sides  of  the  continent  and  it 
may  well  be  that  the  ancestors  of  both  magna 
and  neglecta  inhabited  opposite  regions,  as  now. 
before  they  were  driven  northward  by  glacial 
effects.  Moreover  the  strong  terrestial  open 
area  habits  of  the  genus  precludes  their  having 
originated  in  a  humid  tree  covered  region.  It 
seems  much  more  likely  that  elevated  or  sub- 
boreal  treeless  areas  in  preglacial  times  per- 
mitted the  differentiation  and  specialization  of 
this  peculiar  genus  apart  from  its  nearest  rela- 
tives. The  return  northward  since  the  retreat 
of  the  glacial  ice  and  the  tilling  of  the  Missis- 
sippi area  has  undoubtedly  permitted  the  condi- 
tions which  now  perplex  the  systematic  ornitho- 
logist especially  when  he  confines  his  attention 
almost  wholly  to  dry  skin-..  The  similarity  as 
far  as  known  >d"  preglacial  fossil  birds  to  the 
bird  life  of  today  in  similar  regions  of  America 
is  a  strong  factor  in  favor  of  the  idea  that  the 
Meadow  Larks  inhabited  what  then  existed  of 
North  America.  A  contrary  view  is  hardly 
tenable.  The  genus  is  purely  Nearctic  and  is 
undoubtedly  much  older  than  the  beginning  of 
the  glacial  epoch. 

The  intermediate  birds  of  Corpus  Christi,  the 
breeding  home  of  which  is  unknown,  if  indeed 
their  progeny  is  fertile  which  i->  equally  un- 
known, may  be  simply  hybrids  and  we  may 
have  a  similar  case  to  that  of  Colaptes  cafer  and 
('.  aitratus  tho'  ;i>  the  birds  are  so  different  the 
weaker  values  of  the  Meadow  Lark  characters 
may  prevent  as  easy  a  determination  of  hybrid- 
ity  as  in  the  Flickers. 

Mr.  Chapman  considers  tin-  song  of  little 
value  for  determining  the  specific  distinctness 
of  these  birds. 

The  great  interest  shown  in  late  years  regard- 
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ing  the  values  supposed  to  separate  or  unite 
magna  and  neglecta  must  be  our  excuse  for  quot- 
ing the  following  interesting  extract  from  Mr. 
Chapman's  paper. 

"If  the  assumption  of  the  origin  of  both  birds 
from  a  common  ancestor  be  accepted  and  if 
their  geographical  intergradation  at  the  south- 
ern limits  of  the  range  of  neglecta  be  establish- 
ed, we  are  then  in  a  position  to  explain  their 
apparent  association  as  species  in  the  more 
northern  parts  of  their  range,  on  the  ground 
that  while  their  ranges  originally  diverged  like 
forks  of  a  Y.  the  ends  have  finally  come  together, 
not  as  geographical  intergrades,  but  as  two 
forms,  both  of  which  have  occupied  the  region 
where  they  are  found  associated  at  so  recent  a 
date  that  neither  shows  the  effect  of  the  climatic 
conditions  under  which  it  lives,  but  exhibits  the 
characters  earlier  acquired. 

"In  the  Mississippi  Valley,  therefore,  we  have 
the  apparent  anomaly  of  two  geographical  races 
or  subspecies  of  the  same  species  breeding  at 
the  same  place,  and  occasionally  associated  with 
them,  are  certain  intermediate  specimens  show- 
ing in  varying  degrees  the  characters  of  both 
extremes. 

"Since  it  is  out  of  the  question  to  suppose  that 
the  same  environment  could  produce  three 
phases  of  the  same  species  at  the  same  place, 
that  is,  neglecta.  magna,  and  intermediates  be- 
tween the  two,  we  can  only  suppose  that  such 
connecting  specimens  are  not  geographical  in- 
tergrades but  the  results  of  a  union  between 
neglecta  and  magna.  It  fact,  loosely  speaking, 
these  connecting  specimens  would  be  termed 
hybrids,  but,  accepting  as  a  definition  of  this 
word  'the  offspring  of  animals  of  different 
species,'  it  is  evident  that  in  a  strict  sense  it 
cannot  be  applied  to  these  intermediates,  which 
are  the  progeny  of  parents  not  specifically  dis- 
tinct.*' 

Probably  few  ornithologist  who  are  familiar 
with  the  localities  where  both  these  birds  breed 
together  will  accept  Mr.  Chapman's  concluding 
sentence  in  the  above  extract. 

Unfortunately  there  is  a  great  habit  among 
systematic  ornithologists  to  work  upon  the  idea 
that  the  colors  of  birds  are  the  results  of  distinct 
environmental  climatological  conditions  instead 
of  being  the  result  of  climatological  food  condi- 
tion-, plus  other  factor-,  of  less  importance. 

A  number  of  contrasting  photographic  repro- 
ductions of  -kins  and  feathers  of  neglecta  and 
magna  accompany  Mr.  Chapman's  paper. 

To  sum  up.  Mr.  Chapman'-  evidence  concern- 
ing  intermediates  is  equally  effective  for  the 
theory  of  hybridity  especially  if  we  give  due 
weight  to  the  specialization  of  the  genus,  its 
evident  antiquity  and  the  stn  mg  probability  that 
it  was  a  resident  of  both  sides  of  a  Mi--issippi 
sea  b.fore  glacial  times.  Evidently  much  has 
vet  to  be  learned  of  the  distribution  of  these 
birds  in  Central  America  toward  which  Mr. 
Chapman'-  paper  will  prepare  the  way.   -W.  P. 


Thb  Birds  oi-  Massachusetts,  by  Reginald 
Ueber  Howe  and  Glover  Morrill  Allen.  Pub- 
lished by  subscription.  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Vol. 

In  this  little  work  embracing  some  154  pages 
of  8vo.  size  we  have  another  annotated  list  of 
Massachusetts  birds.  This  is  the  ninth  of  its 
kind  which  has  appeared  for  the  state  in  the  last 
seventy  years,  and  is  intended  to  bring-  the  sub- 
ject down  to  date. 

The  book  is  divided  into  the  following  chap- 
ters: "Preface."  "The  Faunal  Areas,"  which 
designates  and  defines  them,  and  gives  a  list  of 
the  characteristic  birds  of  each.  An  "Explana- 
tory Note"  follows  which  refers  briefly  to  the 
source  of  information.  Then  comes  the  Anno- 
tated List  of  Species."  Here  we  find  a  marked 
variance  with  the  A.  O.  U.  Check-list,  as  the 
classification  adopted,  is  that  of  Sharpe  and 
Ridgway.  We  thus  find  the  Canada  Grouse 
placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  list,  while  Coccoth- 
traustes  vespertinus  occupies  the  most  exalted 
position.  The  authors  have  also  indulged  in 
emending  some  generic  names  or  adopting 
the  emendations  of  others  and  have  substituted 
Nyroca  for  Aythya,  and  Hylemathrous  for  Tro- 
glodytes without  giving  an  explanation. 

Three  hundred  and  twenty  species  and  forty- 
two  -ubspecies  are  included  in  this  catalogue, 
which  gives  "the  status  of  each  species,  then 
the  dates  of  arrival  and  departure  of  species, 
in  Massachusetts."  followed  by  annotations 
taken  from  published  lists  and  notes. 

This  list  is  followed  by  one  of  "Extirpated 
Species,"  including-  the  Turkey.  Whooping 
Crane.  Sandhill  Crane  and  Trumpeter  Swan. 

The  next  chapter  deals  with  the  "Extinct 
Species"  and  embraces  the  Great  Auk  and  Lab- 
rador Duck. 

In  the  list  of  "Introduced  Species"  we  find 
that  various  parts  of  the  globe  have  contributed 
to  -well  the  list  of  Massachusetts  records,  no  less 
than  fifteen  species  being  recorded. 

The  list  of  "Species  Erroneously  Recorded" 
i-  an  interesting  one,  but  we  believe  that  some 
of  the  seventeen  species  placed  here  might  well 
have  been  referred  to  a  list  of  doubtful  records. 
The  next  chapter  deals  with  the  "Apocryphal 
Specie-"  Picus  phillipsii  And.  and  Muscicapa 
minuta  Wils.  "Recapitulation".  Then  comes  a 
Bibliography  dating  back  to  1833  which  consists 
only  of  faunal  lists,  exclusively  of  Massachu- 
setts. This  is  followed  by  a  double  index  the 
first  of  scientific,  the  second  of  vernacular 
names. 

Ten  birds  recorded  in  the  last  list  of  Massa- 
chusetts bird-  have  been  dropped,  and  twenty- 
two  have  been  added. 

The  copy  is  a  neat  one  printed  on  good  paper, 
its  information  is  clear  and  in  condensed  form. 
We  are  sorry  to  note  that  the  edition  embraces 
only  five  hundred  copies.  —  B. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Ospreys  Wanted. 

The  Osprey  Company  wants  numbers 
of  the  Osprey  for  October  and  December, 
1896.  A  year's  subscription  will  be  given 
for  each  number. 

Address  Osprey  Company,  321  and 
323  U  Street,  N.  W„  Washington,  D.  C. 


FOLIAGE  GRASSES,  &c, 

FOE   MOUNTING  EIKDS, 

INSECTS  AND  MAMMA  ES 

As  used  at  South  Kinsington,  New  York  and 
principal  Museums.     Estimates  given. 

MR.  H   MINTORN  &  MRS.  M06RIDGE, 

39  West  99th  Street, 
New  York. 


RIDER  AGENTS  WANTED 

in  each  town  to  ride  and  exhibit  a  sample  1901  model 
bicycle  of  our  manufacture.  YOU  CAN  MAKE  $10  TO 
$50AWEEK  besides  having  a  wheel  to  ride  for  yourself. 

1901  Models  SaSS  $10  to  $18 
,00&'99Models«Bats$7to$l2 

500  Second  Hand  Wheels**  (A  «to 

taken  in  trade  by  our  Chicago  retail  stores,  *P^     III   %PQ 

many  good  as  new 

We    ship    any  bicycle    ON    APPROVAL   to 
anyone  without  a  cent  deposit  in  advance  and  allow 

10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL. 

no  risk  in  ordering  from  us,  as  you  do  not  need  to  pay 
a  cent  if  the  bicycle  does  not  suit  3'ou. 

fifl  MAT  DIIV  a  wheel  until  you  have  written  for  our 
U\3     nil  I      DUI    FACTORY   PRICES  and    FREE    TRIAL    OFFER. 

This  liberal  offer  has  never  been  equaled  and  is  a  guarantee  of 

the  quality  of  our  wheels, 
a  reliable  person  in  each  town  to  distribute  catalogues  for  us  in 
bicycle.     Write  today  for  free  catalogue  and  our  special  offer. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,     Chicago. 


You  take 
absolutely 


Choice  Cabinet  Sets, 


With  full  data,  of  Royal  Tern,  Willet,  Wilson's 
Plover,  Brown  Pelican,  Laughing  Gull,  Clapper 
Rail,  Boat-tailed  Crackle  and  Black  Skimmer. 

For  sale  very  cheap. 

DR.  M.  T.  CLECKLEY, 
459  Green  Street, 

Augusta,  Ga. 

BERNARD  J.   BRETfiERTON, 

H  professional  Ornithologist.  H 

Mounted  Specimens.  Study  Skins.  Nests 
JA£  and  Eggs,  or  rough  Skeletons  and  Alco- 

%%£  holies,  collected  and  prepared  to  order, 

for  sale.    Correspondence  solicited.     . 


NEWPORT, 


OREGON. 


WALTER  F.  WEBB, 

ALBION,  NEW    YORK. 

Always  has  for  sale  hundreds  of  fine  specimens 

of  interest  to  Ornithologists  and  Oologists, 

as   well   as    books,    supplies   and    back 

numbers  of  publications.     Our  little 

Manual  of  100  pages  is  still  the 

handiest  thing  you  can  have. 

Prices  all  eggs  and  skins,    and   contains  an 

immense   lot   of    other    practical    information. 

Only  15  cents.     Correspondence  a  pleasure.     Let 

us  hear  from  you. 


^be  jforcster. 

During  the  coming  War  THE  FORESTER, 
the  Illustrated  Monthly  Magazine  of  the  Ameri- 
can Forestry  Association,  will  be  more  interest- 
ing and  valuable  than  ever  befi >re.  No  one  who 
cares  for  trees  or  life  in  the  woods,  or  who  is 
interested  in  the  movement  to  encourage  the 
preservation  and  care  <>f  the  forests  should  be 
without  it. 

Among  the  contributors  are  Gifford  Pinchot, 
i  Chief  of  the  LT.  S.  Division  of  Forestry;  Dr.  15. 
K.  Fernow,  Dean  of  the  New  York  State  College 
of  Forestry;  Henry  Gannett,  Geographer  of  the 
U.  S.  Geological  Survey:  Dr.  John  Gifford;  Prof. 
Henry  S.  Graves,  of  the  Yale  Forest  School;  Dr. 
C.  A.  Schenck,  of  Biltmore,  N.  C;  Hon.  James 
Wilson,  Secretary  of  Agriculture;  Prof.  Win.  R. 
Dudley,  of  Stanford  University,  Cal.;  Prof.  X. 
S.  Shaler,  of  Harvard  Universaty;  and  many 
others  of  note  and  authority  on  their  specialties. 

Besides  a  number  of  contributed  articles,  each 
issue  of  the  Magazine  will  contain  a  record  of 
legislation  touching  the  interests  of  the  country's 
forests  (of  which  there  will  probably  he  a  great 
deal  during  the  coming  yean  with  editorial 
comments,  and  reviews  of  recent  publications 
by  the  most  competent  experts.  Each  number 
is  handsomely  illustrated.  For  a  sample  copy 
send  a  two  cent  stamp  to 

THE    I^OMSSTEn, 

302  Fourteenth  *t.  S.   \V.. 

Washington,  D.  C 

THE  FORESTER  i^   sent  to  members  of  the 


Zbe  flMant  Morlb. 

A  MONTHLY  JOURNAL    OF    POPULAR    BOTANY. 
Bright,  Readable  and   Instructive. 

EDITED  BY 
F.  H.  KNOWLTi  IN  and  CHARLES  LOUIS  POLLARD. 


The  first  number  of  Volume  IV  will  appear 
January  1.  1901,  with  another  associate,  and 
will  contain  li>  pages,  illustrated,  together  with 
a  monthly  supplement  of  8  pages  devoted  to  a 
series  of  popular  articles  on  the  Families  of 
Flowering  Plants.  also  profusely  illustrated. 
This  course  will  be  just  what  is  needed  by  those 
who  desire  some  knowledge  of  the  flowering 
plants,  but  who  have  neither  time  nor  inclina- 
tion for  the  study  of  ordinary  text-books. 

The  Subscription  Price   of  Plant   World  is  Unchanged .' 
ONE  DOLLAR  PER   YEAR. 

Send    in     your    subscriptions    promptly,    an< 
make  sure  of  welcome  reading  twelve  months 
the  year. 

Address  all  communications  to 

THE  PLANT  WORLD  COMPANY. 

DP.     O.    BOX    334 

WASHINGTON,    D.    I 


THE  00L0GIST 


(of  Albion,  N.  Y. ) 

IS    THE    OLDEST    PUBLICATION    IN     AMERICA. 


American  Forestry  Association  free  of  charge. 

Annual  membership  dues.  $2.00.     Life  member- 

ship,   51.00.      Sustaining   membership,   S2.S   per 

vear.     The  association  is  engaged  in  work  which        TtlK  Oologist  is  the  cheapest  "Bird"  publication  % 

is  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  for  the  pro-    in  the  world    (for   only   50   cents  you  receive  $1.00  ]\ 

gress  of  which  all  the  moral  and  financial  sup-    worth   of  premiums,   your   selectic.i,   25c.  worth  of  ,i 


porl  obtainable  is  needed 

To  join  the  Association  address  the  Secretary, 
202  Fourteenth  Street  S.  W., 

Washington,  D.  C 


advertising  and  the  Oologist  for  a  whole  year). 
The  Oologist,  has  a  larger  paid  circulation  than, 


CHOICE  NORTH  DAKOTA  SETS. 


l'KK    F. 

rn  Willet 40 

Bart.  Sandpiper 15 

Wilson's  Phalarope 25 

Kildeer 10 

-    idpiper. hi 

Belted  Piping  Plover -"><i 

Prairie  Sharp-tail  Grous 

i  h.  <  'ollared  Longspui 15 

Swat n son  Hawk -jii 

Mar*li  Hawk -.Ml 


PER  1  ■ .'. 

Ferruginous  Rough-leg 

Hawk Ill) 

Short  Eared  Owl 40 


Am.  Long  Eared  Owl . 

i  >reen  Wing  Teal 

Gad  wall... 

( lanvas-back  Duck.  - . . 

Red  head  Duck 

Shoveller. 

Mallard 

Am.  Golden-e\  e 


1  'ers< inallv   collected 


First-class    with   data. 
No  exchanges.     Carriage  prepaid  by  express  on 
order  exceeding  $3.00.     On  order  exceeding  $10 
net  will  allow  discount  1"  per  cent. 

References:    J.  P.  Norris,  Jr..  William  Brews- 
ter and  others. 

EUGENE  S.  ROLFE, 
Minnewaukan,  N.  Dak. 


all  other  "Bird"'  publications  in  America  combined. 

This  Oologist  has  long  been  recognized  the  best  Jj 
Advertising  Medium  in  its  line  in  the  world.  The  yj 
"Country  Gentlemen"  is  the  leading  Agricultural  j 
newspaper  in  America,  and  in  soliciting  advertising  '') 
for  its  columns,  it  makes  its  strongest  hit  in  the  fol-  .\1 
lowinig  statement:  "As  to  quantity  of  circulation  it  ■? 
publishes  many  more  'Want  Ads'  than  all  other  & 
papers  combined.  You  doubtless  know  what  a/jb 
Want  Ad'  circulation  must  be  and  always  isV  >r 

From  this  same  stand  point  The  Oologist'h  rankflt 
:';ii  among  publications  devoted  not  only  to  Ornithology  Ik 
j-0  but  Natural  History  as  well,  is  identical  to  that  of  J 
','!!  the  (JotNTKY  Gentlemen  among  agricultural  publi-  ^ 
ii     cations.  \i 

08  The  Oologist  has  very  few  halftones  and  contains  . 
only  16  pages  each  issue— one  half  of  which  are  ad-  n 
rertisning.  y] 

During    the    past  fifteen  years,  (The> Oologist'b Tj 
age)    many  superior  "Bird"*  publications  and  scores  \'\ 
of     inferior    ones    have    dropped  by  the   way.      TilB  fc] 
06LOGU3T,    however,    is  still  issued   each    month   and 
a    sample   copy    of  a    recent    issue    can     always    be 
obtained  by  addressing  a  postal  to 

FRANK  W.   LATTIN,  Publisher, 

ALBION,  N.   V. 
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